ay. 


« These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were go.’ 
« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” —Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 y. 21. | 
— 
Vou. LJ WILMINGTON, OCTOBER 26, 1824. No. 16. 


— 
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By MENDENHALL & WALTERS, No. 81, 


) curates, who receive a very small portion 
‘ESTABLISHED CHURCH of its emoluments. Ina parliamentary pa- 


OF ENGLAND. per, ordered to be printed on the 16th May 
(Continued from page 229. _) 1817 containing the diocesan returns rela- 
: tive to the number and stipends of curates, 
“ Twenty-six bishops, 700 dignitaries, and || we find that for the year 1814, out of 4404 
about 400 non-residents, enjoy nearly the || individuals of that class, there were 1657 
whole ecclesiastical revenues, amounting to || with incomes only betwixt £40 and £60 per 
betwixt five and six million pounds, and ay- || annum. Supposing their average income 
eraging about five thousand pounds a year || £100, which is higher than the bishops, by 
each. | the 36th of George LI. had authority te 
“ for what service’? what duties do || raise them, their share of the revenue of the 
they-perform? what benefit do the people || church only amounts to £440,500. Yet it 
derive from their labours? The bishops or-|/is this class which performs nearly the 
dain the priests; sometimes visit their dio- || whole service of the established church. 
ceses; sometimes preach; and this we be-|| ‘*The clergy of the established church 
lieve is the extent of their performances, |} in Ireland, consists of 4 archbishops, 18 bish- 
and which, in our opinion, amounts to near- |! ops, 300 dignitaries, and about 1200 par- 
ly nothing. Then, as to the dignitaries, | ochial incumbents. Their revenues, from 
they perform still less. Let any one visit ||the prodigious extension of tillage within 
the cathedral or collegiate churches; go into || the last thirty years, have augmented enor 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, or York- || mously. 
minster, for instance; and see what is doing || ‘* The present value of the estates be- 
in these places. No service is performed |} longing to the bishoprics, if they were now 
which interests the public. Persons may |} out oflease, would be immense. Mr. Wake- 
be found admiring the stone and mortar; but || field, from the estimate of well-informed 
the vicars choral, the priest-vicars, the || persons, has given the value of a few as fol- 
ehanters, or sub-chanters, or fifth or sixth |} lows:—The Primacy, £140,000; Derry, 
canons, are very little regarded; and as to |/ £120,000; Kilmore, £100,000; Waterford, 
the dignitaries. themselves, why they are |] £70,000; Clogher, £100,000. Vol, 2, p.470. 


™ never to be seen: many of them probably “The livings in the gift of the Arch- 


reside some hundred miles off, in more plea- bishop of Cashel are worth £35,000 per an- 
sant parts of the country, enjoying the || num; those in the gift of the Bishop of 
amusements of the chase, or whiling away || Cloyne, £50,000; of Cork, £30,000; and of 
their time at card-tables, or watering places. || Fern, £30,000. Killaloe has 109 benefices, 
Then, as to the non-resident incumbents, it many worth £1500 per annum. In the 
must be admitted, at least, they are sinecu-|| Bishopric of Cloyne one living is worth 
rists, whose duty is performed, and for which || £3000, one worth £2000, and three worth 


©) they receive the salary, by deputy. Thus, || £1500 each. The Deanery of Down, in the 


it appears, that these three classes, without |] year 1790, was worth only £2000 per an. 
performing any duties, absorb almost the || num; it now lets for £3700. The Rectory 
entire revenue of the church. The only of Middleton, in the county of Cork, in 
Tabouring bees in the are the "1785, yielded scarcely £800 per amum; 
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present it produces upwards of £2800. 
living of £500,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘is ‘at 
2 middling one in Ireland, and any thing 
beneath it is considered very low.’ _ 

* Notwithstanding these enormous reve- 
nues, a large proportion of the bishops, dig- 
nitaries, and incumbents, are absentees, ex- 
the immense incomes wrung from 

e soil and labour of Ireland, in the dissi- 
pated and fashionable circles of Bath and 
London. The families of many of the pre- 
Jates reside constantly in England, and the 
only duty performed by the absentee bish- 
op is to cross the water during the summer 
months, just take a look at the metropolitan 
palace, and then return to spend the re- 
mainder of the year in this country. Mr. 
Ensor, in his work on Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments, says, ‘The Primate of all Ire- 
fand, though in the summer of 1807, he 
enforced the duty of residence to his cler- 


gy, almost immediately after his charge quit- 
_ ted the island.’ The late Earl of Bristol, 


bishop of Derry, resided twenty years 


‘abroad; and during that time received the 


revenue of his rich diocese, amounting to 


£240,000. The great primate, Rokeby, 


resided several years at Bath, and never 


visited Ireland. Many of the prelates, it 


appears, are young men, indebted for their 
valuable dignities solely to family connex- 


jon. But what is more extraordinary, some | 


have been in the army and navy, and appa- 
rently not intended for the Church. ‘ One 
archbishop,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ was, I 
believe, before his appointment, a lieutenant 
in the navy; the Dean of Clogher was a 
member of the Imperial Parliament; and | 
the rector of a valuable benefice, was lately 
an aid-de-camp at the Castle. Vol. 2, p. 476. 

“The tithes by which this spiritual sine- 


curism is supported, are levied almost en- | 


tirely on the cattle, pigs, poultry, and pota- 
toes of the Irish cotters. In England, where 
in many parts, a man cannot cut a cabbage, 
pull acarrot, or gather a bunch of grapes, 
without giving notice to the spiritual locust, 
the system is sufficiently intolerable; but in 
Ireland, from the mode of collecting tithes, 
those evils are aggravated ten-fold. The 


Anish clergy generally employ an agent, call- 


ed a Proctor, who, immediately before har- || | 
‘vest, estimates the barrels of corn, tons of 
hay, or hundred weight of potatoes, he sup- 


poses on the ground, and charging the ma). 
ket price, ascértains the amount to be paid 
by the owner. The Parson sometimes les. 
ses the tithes out to the Proctor, at a fixe; 
rent; like a farm; while the latter, who jy 
that case, is called the middle Proctor, no 
unfrequently re-lets them to another. |, 
the south, Mr. Wakefield says, the tithe js 
set out and sold by public auction on the 
premises. And in Connaught, the same wr. 
ter found it was customary to call a sale be. 


toany person who chooses to collect it. 
“Under such a system, it is easy to con. 
ceive what the Irish must endure. From 
the Proctors and middle Proctors, they can. 
not expect either lenity or indulgence~ 
These men, probably strangers in the par 
ish, have no motives for cultivating the 
friendship of the people; and having farn. 
ed the tithe fora stipulated sum, it is to be 
expected they will collect it with the utmos 
rigour, in order to realize the greatest pro- 
fit from their bargain. The most distres 
sing scenes are sometimes witnessed fron 
their relentless proceedings. The half-fam. 
ished cotter, surrounded by a wretched 


'_Yapacity. 


| to take their last affectionate farewell of this 


pass the domain walls of the opulent 
zier, whose numerous herds were cropping 
| the most luxuriant pastures, whilst he was | 
| secure from any demand for the tithe of 7 
their food, looking on with the utmost indif- 7 
| ference.’ Vol. 2, p. 466. 


and afflictions patiently endured, and quiet: 
he submitted to, pre the Lord’s people 


the enjoyment his love and favour.” 


their only benefactor, at the pound gate.—_ 
I have heard, with emotions which I can | 
_searcely describe, deep curses repeated | 
| from village to village, as the cavalcade §7 
proceeded. I have witnessed the group 7) 


“ Experience may convince us, that trials } 


fore the harvest, at which the tithe iis sod | 


| family, clamorous for food, frequently be. 7 
holds his favourite cow, or the tenth pan 7 
of the produce of his potatoe garden, car. 
ried off to fill the insatiable maw of clerical | 7 
‘I have seen,’ says Mr. Wake. | ~ 
field, ‘the cow, the favourite cow, driven |~ 
| away, accompanied by the sighs, the tears, | 
| and the imprecations of a whole family, whe | 
| were paddling after, through wet and dir, |” 
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= 
a tinctly traced to this doctrine, has been to 
SPIFIT OF produce one of the longest, the niost disgrace- 


FOR THE BEREAN, 


GURNEY’S OBSERVATIONS. 


ly expressed himself on several points, that 
are closely connected with, if not involved 
in his “scheme of redemption,” I will take 
the liberty to digressa little, whilst 1 examine 
his “Letter to a friend,” published about 
the same time with his other book, and in 
which his views of Christianity, are pretty 
fully disclosed, and appear to be as follows: 

1. He believes, and inculeutes the doctrine 
of the tuixitx. The following extract is 
from page 32 of his “ Letter,” &c.— 

“The mode of that pistrncrion, and of 
that wnion, which we believe subsists in the 
divine nature, is placed far beyond the reach 
of our limited comprehension, and can nev- 


er be a fit subject, either for speculation, or 
for definition: but the doctrine that there is | 


such a distinction, and that there is such a 
tinion, will never cease to be highly prized 
by those persons who are aware of its prac- 
tical influence and operation. 1 may confess 
that it has long appeared to me to be a sound 
and necessary deduction, not only from the 
passages of Scripture in which the Creator, 
the Redeemer, and the Comforter, [the three 


| ‘persons,) are upheld to view, as the common 


sources of our spiritual good, and te com- 
mon objects of our faith and allegiance, but 
from all those, in which there is a distinct 
reference to the divinity, either of the Son, 


er of the Spirit.” 


There is but one word wanting in the 
above extract, to constitute it the language 
of a thorough-going trinitarian; i. e. the 
word person. ‘The writer avoids the use of 
this word, but still he gives us the substance 
of the Athanasian creed. In the Deity there 
are, according to him, three distinct some- 
things; and the terms “onzszcrs,” and 
“sources,” clearly point him out as a riv- 
BAL Beine!! But Iam wholly at a loss te 
eonceive, why this doctrine of a * distine- 
tion in the divine nature,” or of a trinity, 
should be so “highly prized” for its “ prac- 
fical influence and operation,” since the 


 itef “ practieal operation” that ean be dis. 


ful, and the most bloody controversies, that 

has ever stained the Christian name! 
How this author has arrived at a belief of 

this “ distinction in the divine nature,” Iam 


~ |} at aloss to discover. It is true, that we can 
The author of this work, not having clear- 


and must believe many things, the rationale 
of which, or whose causation, we do not un- 
derstand; thus we must believe that. the 
grass grows, that the eye sees, and the ear 
hears, without being able to comprehend 
how those several operations are performed: 

but these are racrs, and facts cognizable by 
our senses; and hence are indubitable ezfer- 
nal evidences of their truth. But how can we 
believe any abstract proposition that “is 
placed far beyond the reach of our limited 
comprehension”? “The wind bloweth as it 
listeth, but no man knoweth whence it com- 
eth, nor whither it goeth.”” So the Spirit 
of Ged acts upon the soul, and makes an 
impression—produces a feeling—an evi- 
dence—a conviction, of the truth of the 


declares that “He that believeth, hath the 
witness in himself;” and hence the immor- 
tal soul, like the body, has its semses. Now 
it is through these two mediums, that all 
knowledge is obtained, and every truth 
made known; and if our author really be- 
lieve in the truth of the doctrine he advan- 
ces, he must have obtained an evidence of 
itin one of these two ways: but the exter- 
nal senses, (in which we comprehend the 
natural understanding,) he declares to be 
} incompetent to furnish any evidence on the 
subject. Have his internal senses, then, dis- 
covered it? Has it been revealed to him? Has 
he “the witness in himself”? Has “the 
practical influence and operation” of the 
Holy Spirit, produced “a settled conviction’’ 
in his mind, that there are distinctions “ in 
the divine nature,” and that these distine« 
tions amount precisely to rarzs’ No! He 
claims no such a privilege, no such grounds 
for his faith. A revelation has been made to 
others, and the “ well-applied learning,” 
and “useful researches of commentators,” 
| together with the “sound rules of philology 
and criticism,”’* have produced a-“ settled 


conviction” in his mind, that in this revelas. 


Letter, page 37, Tate. 


matter or thing revealed: thus the apostle - 
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‘the doctrine that there 
are three distinct somethings “in the aint 
Ynature”!! 

The existence of this intone es distinction,” 
‘moreover, is, according to him, and other 
trinitarians, further attested by the three- 
fold office which it, or they, perform as 
““the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Com- 
forter.”” But this argument furnishes no 
evidence of a “distinction in* the divine na- 
ture” itself, but a distinction in its orrna- 
rrons only: neither can these operations be 
limited to three, nor to six, nor to any other 
number: for the divine nature, or principle, 
manifests itself not only as Creator, Redeem- 
er and Comforter, but as a Reprover, a Jus- 
tafier, a Sanctifier, a Glorifier—as a Princi. 
pie of love, of light, of goodness, of mercy, 
&e. &c. Hence this argument founded on 
‘different offices, so far from confirming, is 
‘a powerful one against, the doctrine of the 
trinity, or distinctions in the divine nature; 
for instead of three in one, we shall have ten, 
‘twenty, or thirty, in one. We shall have, in 
short, as many “distinctions in the divine 


mature,” as there are diverse impressions 


made on the human soul; analogous to the 
mythology of some heathen nations, who 
had a presiding deity for every operation of 
nature!! It is thus that the doctrine of the 
trinity conducts us to the very borders of 
| 

- It is not my purpose to examine, in this 
place, those passages of Scripture which 


the author has quoted, to prove his “dis-' 


tinction in the divine nature.” The con- 
‘struction which he has put upon those texts 
rests, not on the renewed revelation of the 
Holy Ghost, which can alone “lead into all 
truth,” but, instead of this, he has “availed 
himself,” as he informs us, of the “ well-ap- 
plied learning” and “useful researches of 
commentators,” and “the sound rules of 
philology and criticism”; which consti- 
‘tutes of ‘itself, a sufficient apology for 
passing him over, as a commentator on 
Scripture, in silence. 1 shall, therefore, 
conclude this article, by a quotation from a 
primitive and higlily approved writer in the 
Society of Friends, in which the reader will 
discover, not only his views, but also those 


_f thé Society, on the “doctrine of a dis- 


fanction in the divine nature” :— 


are all one: 


but the thing is ane. The life, the power, 
the wisdom, in the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
yea, they themselves are one, ven. 
FRCTLY ONE, "act av aut divided or separated: 
but whete the Father is, the Son is; and 
where the Son is, the Spirit is; and where 
the Spirit is, there is both the Father and 
Son; who tabernacle in man in the day of 
the Gospel.” Pennington. 


2. He believes in the doctrine of satisrae- 
and places A GREAT STRESS On the me- 
rits of the ovrwanv suffering and nioon of 
Christ. That the outward sufferings and 
| death of Christ, were the means of “ recon- 
ciliation with God,” and procuring “ indem- 
nity”—that by his death, he destroyed 
“him that had the power of death, and thug 
obtained “a complete victory over our spi- 
ritual adversary,” is plainly expressed. (See 
page 40 to 42.) And also, that he thus took 
away “the sin of the world, being “made 
answerable” therefor, (42, note)—in short, 
that we are saved by faith in that blood spilt 
on the Cross; and that “ justification through 
the blood of Christ, (the outward blood) is 
essential to salvation. All which—viz. the 
common doctrine of satisfaction and merits— 
is plainly and fully set forth from page 42 
to 50, wherein salvation is made to consist 
of two parts; viz. justification by the out- 
ward blood, and sanctification by the Spirit. 


Sueh then is a part of the “Scheme of 
redemption,” represented by this writer as 
revealed in the New Testament, and as pro- 
fessed and owned by the Society of Friends. 
Now, I am free to acknowledge that some 
of the primitive writers in the Society, have 
given views of the plan of salvation, some- 
what similar to those held forth by Joseph 
John Gurney; yet it is equally certain that 
others—amongst whom were some of the 
most able, deeply experienced, and enlight- 
ened men—have borne an unequivocal and 
decided testimony against them. The works 
of both have been repeatedly reprinted, and 
apparently owned by the Society. No schism, 
however, has been produced; an evidence 
how far different religious sentiments, that 
are more speculative than practical, can, not 
only be folerated in the same society, but 
even admit of great harmony and unity, 
where that love which surpasseth all under- 


“Gon sseny. There are many names, Y standing, is shed abroad in the heart, and the 
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essentials of Christianity are reduced to || terial, isto give the substance no pre-emi- 

nence above the type; or, like one 


Twill now proceed to make a few quota- 


tions from Fox, Whitehead, and Penn, to | 


show lew diverse their views are from those 
of the writer under consideration. 

‘Groner Fox, in his “ Testimony concern- 
ing the blood of the old covenant and the 
blood of the new covenant,” shows at length 
that the latter is, and must, in the nature of 
things, be spiritual, as being the antitype of 
that which was outward and natural, viz. 
the blood of the natural, or outward animal; 


and which blood being used and taken in | 


the type, as the life of the creature; so the 
antitype must, consequently, be the spiritu- 
al life of Christ. “‘ The blood,” says he, “of 
the New Covenant is the blood or tire or 
Cunist Jxsus.” Again: “But the New and 
second Covenant is dedicated with the blood, 
was tirs oy Cunist Jxsus, [the Spirit of 
Christ,] which is the atonemENT unto 
God, by which all his people are washed, sanc- 
tified, cleansed, and redeemed to God.” And 
again; in his work entitled “ A clear distinc- 
tion betwixt the old covenant,” &c. he 
says; “ Christ with his own blood, wutca 18 
THR LIFE oF nim, the Lamb of God without 
blemish, which takes away the sins of the 
world; He, the High Priest, sprinkles the 
hearts and consciences of his people with 
his own blood, watca 1s #18 tire, and with 
it, makes atonement to God for the sins of the 
world.” 

Groncre Wartenzan, in his Light of 
Christ within,” denies that the oufward 
blood has any part in the purchase of man’s 
salyation. In his argument against William 
Burnet, who had asserted, that as the blood 
in the type was materia’, so must that in the 
antitype be material also, and therefore the 
outward blood of Christ—he says; “Do but 
mark here what a sad consequence he has 
drawn; as if one should reason, that because 
the type was material, visible, and not mys- 
tical, therefore the antitype or substance, 
must needs be material and not mystical.— 
By this, all mysteries or divine things are 
excluded from being either spiritual, anti- 
type, or substance; whereas it was the hea- 
venly things themselves that are in Christ, 
in which consist the substance and end of 


‘types and shadows. But to say that mate- 


tial blood was a type of that which was ma- 


should say one type was atype of anothers 
as, that because circumcision, which was.a 
type, was material or outward; therefore 


antitype of it, must needs be outward too, 
and not mystical, which would be sad doc- 
trine.” Again, he says: ‘Whereas both 
the heavenly and more perfect tabernacle 
and altar, with the heavenly things, are all 
| @ mystery and spiritual. The offering and 
living sacrifices, are spiritual; the passover 


| spiritual; the seed spiritual; the bread, the 
‘fruit of the vine, the oil, the flesh and the 
blood, which give life to the soul; yea, the 
water and blood, which wash and sprinkle 
the conscience, are all spiritual and myste- 
rious, as the New Covenant itself is, which 
they belong to, and these things known in; 
and this is the new and living way which 
Christ sat open, through the veil of his flesh. 
Heb. x.—Let them receive this who can.” 
In like manner, Isaac PENNINGTON:—- 
“Now they [the Quakers] distinguish, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, between that 
which is called the Christ, and the bodily 
garment which he wore. The one was 
flesh, the other spirit. The flesh profiteth 
nothing, (saith he,) the Spirit quickeneth; 
and he that eateth me shall live by me, even 
as I live by the Father. This is the manna 
itself, the true treasure; the other but the 
visible, or earthen vessel that heldit. The 
body of flesh was but the veil. The eter. 
nal life was the substance veiled. The one 


did; the other was he that did partake 
thereof. The one was the body which was 
prepared for the life, for it to appear in, and 
be made manifest. The other was the life 
or light itself, for whom the body was pre- 
pared, who took it up, appeared in it to do 
the will; and was made manifest to those 
eyes which were able to see through the veil 
wherewith it was covered.” —“ The names are 


, but the signification of the thing spoken of; 


for it is the life, the power that saves, not the 
knowledge of a name.”—*“ Redemption is 
the purchasing of the vessel out of the cap- 
tivity and misery of death, into the liberty 
and blessedness of the divine life. The Re- 
déemer is the Son of God, the child of Gad’s 


-begetting, the divine jmage, who siaturally 


the circumcision of the Spirit, which is the | 


he did partake of as the rest of the children — 
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believes and fulfils the will of the Father, in 


every vessel which it hath prepared. He 


redeems by his blood, sy uts 1irz, by his 


power, by his nature sown in the vessel, 


and transforming er vessel into its own 
likeness.” 

in his “Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken,” has, from Scripture and 
reason, refuted, at considerable length, the 
doctrine of satisfaction, and merits of the 
outward blood, &c., to which I refer the 
reader: from all which it does plainly ap- 


_ pear, that the scheme of redemption as then 
professed, generally speaking, by the Qua- 


kers, was considered in an inward and spi- 
ritual point of view: that the atoning blood 
was the inward dife and spirit of Christ, 
cleansing the soul, and sprinkling the con- 
science from dead works—that the right- 
eousness of Christ, was in no wise an tmpu- 
zed righteousness, but one “of heart and 
life,” brought about by his spirit—that by 
the merits of Christ was meant the works 
wrought in the soul by his operations there, 
which are alone meritorious, mediatorial, 
propitiatory, and reconciling with God: 
and that it is thus that they believed he 


- ‘puts an end to sin and finishes transgression, 
triumphs over all the spiritual enemies of 


man, and becomes the Saviour of the world. 
That he came in that prepared body to open 
the way for the more full introduction and 
extension of this spiritual and inward re- 
demption—by putting an end to the pre- 


removing the veil from the eyes of the peo- 
ple, giving them light “ more abundantly,” 
and, in his own life and actions, affording a 
“perfect pattern,” that they might follow 
bis steps. That the prepared body, with 
all that befel it, was no otherwise concern- 
ed in the scheme of redemption, than as the 


' medium of this outward manifestation of the 


Father. But because the sufferings and 
death to which the wickedness of men sub- 
jected it, was a consequence of this mani- 
festation, that redounded to the general be- 
nefit of mankind, and a seal to the truth of 
all that was said and done through and in it; 
and because the thus suffering in it, and 
laying it down, was in perfect accordance 
with the Father’s will; therefore, the parti- 
-cipation whieh it then had in the great and 


glorious purpose of the Messiah's advent— | 


being thus esis connected with the salva. 
tion of men, it is spoken of as being a most 
satisfactory offering, &c. in strong language 
in the Scriptures; yet many, mistaking or 
misinterpreting this, and not having seen 
through the veil which covered the true 
Christ and Saviour, have ascribed to the 
former, what alone belongs to the latter— 
have robbed the divine nature of its due, 
and transferred it to the garment. which it 
wore, and thus have given rise to the doc. 
trine of the merits of the bodily’ suffering 
and blood of Christ, as a satisfaction to the 
Father’s justice for sin and transgression. 

Now that this doctrine was opposed and 
rejected by the Society of Friends, in its 
first rise and progress, I have made sufh- 
ciently evident, by quotations from some of 
the most eminent and experienced men, at 
that time belonging to it; and I would assign 
the following reasons as the grounds of 
their testimony against the doctrine, many 
of which the reader will find in Penn’s 
“ Sandy Foundation Shaken”’:— . 

It makes the coming of Christ the cause, 
and not the effect of divine love and mercy, 
contrary to the apostle—“ God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten son.” 
John iii. 16. 


It makes it impossible for God to remit 
sin without a satisfaction, which limits his 7 
sovereignty, and is contrary to the charac- [7 


ter given Him throughout the Scriptures. 


It destroys the idea of free grace, or par- 
don; for that which is “ purchased,” or for / 
which any equivalent or satisfaction is giv- 
en, cannot be said to be freely bestowed: | 


this is also contrary to the Scriptures. 


It is said to be founded on the justice of | 


God, and yet it implies the highest grade of 


injustice, on the part of the Deity, by im- 7 


puting sin to one who “ was without sin,” 
and punishing the innocent for the guilty. 


It makes God a changeable Being, alter- 
nately displeased and reconciled, wrathful, : 
and loving, and this whilst the state of the | 
offenders continued unchanged: which is | 
irreconcilable with reason and Scripture, | 
which declares God to be “'The same yes | 
terday, to-day, and for ever,” and that he | 


It presents the absurd notion of God mak- [7 
ing satisfaction to himself; for Christ is de- | 
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vious outward and shadowy dispensation— | 
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Low STATE 
— 
« Everlasting Father”: are it must follow, 
: that God remains unsatisfied, seeing he could 
7 not make satisfaction to himself. 
it makes God look upon men “ otherwise 
than as they are,” and Himself otherwise 
than what He was, previous to the satisfac- 
tion being made. 
2 “The justice offended being infinite, his 
© satisfaction ought to bear a proportion there- 
with, which Jesus Christ, as man, could 
De never pay, he being finite; and from a finite 
cause, could not proceed an infinite effect.” 
™) Neither is this absurdity lessened by mak- 
ing him God-man, or by giving a divinity to 
his manhood, “for where two mediums, or 
middle propositions, are sing/y inconsistent 
with the nature of the end for which they 
were at first propounded, their conjunction 
does rather augment than lessen the diffi- 
culty of its accomplishment.” | 
{t represents the Son more kind and com- 
passionate than the Father, whilst it asserts 
them to be one and the same Being. 

It robs God of the gift of his Son, and 

makes Christ the gift of himself to God. 

It makes Christ pay what was not his own; 
and therefore the debt is not absolved, but 
a merely transferred from the Father to the 
Son. 


‘ It makes us in no wise beholding to God, 
% but to the Son only. 
7 It makes the Creator capable of receiving 
) injury from the creatures he has made, and 
)) of being indemnified for it: all which is con- 
trary to His fierfections. “If thou sinnest, 
» what doest thou against him? Or if thy trans- 
> gressions be multiplied, what doest thou 
» unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest 
thou him, or what receiveth he of thine 
> hand”—*Is it gain to him that thou makest 
thy ways perfect” Job, ch. xxxv. xxii. 
‘> It places our claims to salvation on the 
) grounds of justice, Christ having paid the 
price for it; and thus we are absolved from 
|} praying and giving thanks to God. 
It establishes the doctrine of human mer- 
since it was the man Christ, the finite 
part, that gave satisfaction. 
+> It supposes works of supererogation per- 
icy» by Christ—that he did more than 
i duty required, and therefore might have 
: Beft certain things undone whieh he did, 
‘ rithout incurring, personally, the guilt of 
Aisobedience: all which is contrary te his 


OF RELIGION. Qa7 

own testimony—“I came from heaven not 
to do mine own will.” John vi.38. “ Not 
my will, but thine be done.” Luke xxii. 42. 
Hence nothing which He did or suffered 
could have been vicarious, as the doctrine 
of satisfaction implies, seeing it was all in- 
cluded in, and essential to, that obedience 
which he owed to his Father: “Take away 
this cup from me: nevertheless, not what J 
will, but what thou wilt.”” Mark xiv. 36. 

It represents that the satisfaction offered, 
was necessary to reconcile God to man, 
whereas the whole purpose of Christ’s com- 
| ing was to reconcile man to God; for God 
was never towards man, otherwise-than in a 
reconcilable state; and man in a state to he 
| reconciled, on the conditions of repentance 
and obedience—“ Hear and obey, and thy 
soul shall live.’—“ Be ye reconciled te 
God.” 

Lastly, neither Christ nor his apostles, it 
is believed, taught the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion. Neither this term, nor the word 
“ merits,” is found inthe New Testament: 
the doctrine is grounded merely upon a 
construction of certain passages, but is no 
where clearly expressed by the inspired 
penmen. Neither was it proposed, or in- 
sisted on, as one of the fundamentals of 
Christianity, until several hundred years 
after the Christian era. D. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


** Remember from whence thou art fallen, and 
| repent.” Rev ii. 5. 

There is scarcely a religious society i in 
Christendom which has not some occasion 
to remember this exhortation. To the prim- 
itive Church of Rome, the apostle address- 
| ed this language, ‘‘ Beloved of God,” **]¥ 
thank my God for you all, that your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world.” 1 am 
| persuaded of you my brethren, that you are 
full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, 
able to admonish one another.” ‘1 am sure 
when I come unto you, I shall come in the 
Sulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
To what church, as a collective body, coula 
the apostle now use this language? Where 
is the society that has not degenerated and 
‘* fallen” from its primitive simplicity, its in 

tegrity, its purity’ Where isthe church te 
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which the admonition not apply, 


member from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent and do thy first works” ’—I know of 
no religious society, of which we may not 
say, in the pensive language of the Prophet, 
_ How is the gold become dim? How is the 
Most fine ‘gold changed’ Look at the 
church of Rome now—look at every other 
¢hurch—the discerning christian finds in 


‘them all, ample cause for sorrow and humil- 


jation! 

And yet there has hardly been a period 
in church history, when the professors of 
Christianity have made a greater noise in 
the world! - From the splendid accounts of 
our zeal in the missionary cause, a stranger 
might suppose, we had succeeded in remov- 
ing the beam from our own eyes, and were 
now vrepared to take the mote from our 
brother’s! From our vast efforts to spread 
the Bible, he might expect that having hap- 
pily submitted to its holy, self-denying pre- 


cepts, we were qualified to call unto others 


in the inviting language, ‘‘ Follow us as we 
follow Christ’?’—But let him examine the ac- 
tual state of society, and he would find him- 


‘self grossly mistaken! Thereligious public, 


like the self righteous Pharisee, is marching 
along, with a glittering purse in his hand, 
and a herald at his side, who at every. distri- 
bution of an alms, blows the trumpet so long 
and loud that the sound reverberates through 
every corner of Christendom. Thus it is 
that we let not our right hand know what our 
left hand doeth!—This is our practical com- 
menton the divine command, ‘Let thine 
alms be in secret, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee 
openly”—and surely we have our reward!!! 

There is another striking trait in our re- 
ligious character, which Isuspect is produc- 
ed as a substitute for our open and system- 
atic violation of the plainest scripture pre- 


«cepts! We have become. extremely zeal- 


ous for. notions. and opinions—wonderful 
defenders of the faith.”” Whilst some, on 
speculative points, are day after day, before 
assembled thousands, fiercely engaged in 
tcontroversy—others are employed with 


‘equal zeal in defence of the most abstruse, 


and incomprehensible dogmas! With an 
ardor becoming the holiest, the most impor- 
tant cause, they propagate their notions— 
and if, in their zeal, they meet a simple 


hearted brother, who has too much hoy. 
esty to subscribe to a creed he cannot un. 
derstand, they. ‘*doom and devote him ag 
their lawful prey” —The purity of his life— 
his practical conformity to the precepts of 
Christ, are ofno avail! Scandal,and detrac. 
tion stalk forth—the cry of heresy is raised, 
and a flame is kindled, before which the en. 
dearing ties of “ Loveand Unity”’ are sever. 
edas flax before the fire! Ali that is most 
valuable in life is sacrificed on the eres 
a mysterious Orthodoay! 

The essence of Religion is 
love of God and man. Nothing cancon. ff 
pensate its loss.’ Without it, said the apos. 
tle, “though I have the gift of prephecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all know. 
ledge; and though I have ail faith, so that | 
could remove mountains, I am nothing”— 
and yet it is evident, that this divine virtue 
is considered by many high professors, as 
feather in the balance when weighed against 
opinions. ‘They have so much zeal for no. 
tions that practical piety is lost in the fogs of 9 
a speculative faith’! Their religion is so 
much spent in talk, it is scarcely to be dis. 
covered but by the noise it makes in the 
world. And yet these men will talk of their 
pious predecessors; will boast of their de. 
scent from some distinguished reformers, 
some church eminent for practical piety! 
To such the awful language is applicable, 
“Remember from whence thou art fallen, | 
and repent and do thy first works—Buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that’ thou mayest 
be rich, and white raiment that thou mayest | 
be clothed, that the shame of thy nakedness § 
do not appear, and anoint thine eyes with | 
eye-salve, that thou mayest see.” 

p. 


BOR THE BEREAN. 


The extracts from Prxn’s “ Primitive 
Christianity,” inserted in the 12th and 13th” 
numbers of the Berean, appear to me, pat: | 
ticularly the first, to want that clearness and | 
discrimination, which, in general, are s0/ 
characteristic of the writings of that gre 
and good man. Indeed, I think, on a care: 
ful examination of the passages, it must be 
acknowledged, that several of the views ex'/ 
pressed in them are hardly reconcilable with” 
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‘themselves, and with other passages of his 
writings in which the same subjects are ex- 
plicitly handled. Part of the difficulty is, 


no doubt, justly attributable to the brevity 


with which the subjects are treated, which 


must necessarily involye them in some ob- 
scurity, to readers unacquainted with Wil- 
liam Penn’s general views of the doctrines 
en which he writes. 

As the subject embraced in the extracts 
is important, and as they are liable, to say 
the least, to considerable misapprehension, 
I will first notice some of the apparent con- 
tradictions I have observed in them, and 
afterwards permit William Penn to explain 
himself and the doctrines he is discussing, 
by several more full and unambiguous ex- 
tracts from other parts of his works. 

After stating that the “doctrines of satis- 
faction and justification, truly understood, are 
placed in so strict an union, that the one is 
a necessary consequence of the other;” and 


that “‘we cannot believe that Christ was the 
cause, but the effect of God’s love,’ he ob- 


serves: “We cannot say God could not have 


taken another way to have saved sinners, 


than by the death and sufferings of his son, 


to satisfy his justice; or that Christ’s death 
and sufferings were a strict and rigid satis- 
faction for that eternal death and misery due 
to man for his sin and transgression.” These 
expressions seem to imply, that the object 
of the death and sufferings of Christ, was to 
satisfy Gods justice; and that although he 
could “have taken another way to have sav- 
ed sinners,”’ than by the death and suffer- 
ings of his son, and, of course, that justice 
did not require such suffering; yet that he 
notwithstanding determined to take that 
way, and to satisfy justice where she had no 
demand! But how the death and sufferings 
of Christ—which were occasioned by the 
wickedness of men, and endured as a conse- 
quence of his faithfulness in bearing witness 
to the truth—could satisfy God’s justice, is, 
Iconfess, difficult to conceive, and not less 
irreconcilable with the plain principles of 
the Divine administration—“ That the righ- 
teous should be as the wicked, that be far 
from thee.” Gen. xviii. 25. Again—* that 
Christ’s death and sufferings were not a strict 
and rigid satisfaction for that eternal death 
and misery, due to man for sin and trans- 


Stession,” imports, that though not a striet 


and rigid, yet that they were a. satisfaction 
of some sort, for eternal death and misery 
due.to man—a position not less inconceiva- 
ble than the former. 

The above relates to the negative view of 
the subject, or “what we do not own.” He 
then states positively, “ what we do own as 
to justification.”——“ We believe,” says he, 
“that Jesus Christ was our holy sacrifice, 
atonement, and propitiation; that he bore 
our iniquities, and by his stripes we were 
healed of the wounds dam: gave us in his 
fall; and that God is just in forgiving true 
penitents, upon the credit of that holy of- 
fering Christ made of himself to God for us; 
and that what he did and suffered, satisfied 
and pleased God; and that through the of- 


} fering up of himself once for all, through the 


Eternal Spirit, he hath forever perfected 
those (in all times) that were sanctified, 
‘who walked not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit.’ To a casual reader, it might 
be supposed that William Penn believed 
} that the sins of Adam were imputed to his 
posterity, and that what Christ “did and 
suffered,”? made atonement for these, and 
for the actual sins of mankind: In finc, that 
the paragraph contains a pretty full exposi- 
tion of the Calvinistic scheme. But this, I 
am satisfied, was very foreign from his in- 
tention. By the “wounds 4dam gave us in 
his fall,” he could have meant no more—as 
his other writings sufficiently demonstrate— 
than that, as sin had an entrance into the 
world by the transgression of Adam, and 
his posterity have become affected with the 
contagion, all the sin in the world might, in 
that respect, be considered as “ wounds 
4 which Adam gave us in his fall’”—not, how- 
ever, till we had followed him in “the simi- 
litude of his transgression.” And by “for- 
giving true penitents on the credit of that 
holy offering Christ made of himself to God 


the term credit as synonymous with belief— 
than that God was just in freely forgiving 
the sins that were past, -on belief of the 
Gospel; which is that divine dispensation of 
love and mercy, that was confirmed by the 
death of Christ. But on these subjects, his 
own writings will furnish the best commen- 
tary, and from these it will be evident that 
it was far from his belief, that Christ suffer- 


s us,” he probably meant no more—using 


ed, either in whole or im part, as our substi. 
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tute. It must be admitted, however, that ! 
this passage is not without some difficulties. | 
Nor are these diminished by what follows. | 
He proceeds: “Justification consists of 
two parts, or hath a two-fold consideration, 
viz. justification from the gui/t of sin, and 
justification from the power and pollution of 
sin; and in this sense, justification gives a 
man a full and clear acceptance before God,”’ 
&e. “The first part of justification, we do 
reverently and humbly acknewledge, is only 
for the sake of the death and sufferings of 
Christ: nothing we can do, though by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, being able to 
cancel old debts, or wipe out old scores. It 
is the power and efficacy of that propitiatory | 
offering, upon faith and repentance, that 
justifies us from the sins that are past, and 
it is the power of Christ’s spirit in our hearts, 
that purifies and makes us acceptable before 
God. For till the heart of man is purged | 
from sin, God will never accept of it. He 
reproves, rebukes, and condemns those that 
entertain sin there, and therefore such can- 
not be said to be in a justified state: con- 
demnation and justification being contra- 
ries.” And alittle further on, he observes: 
“God will not acquit the guil/y, nor justify 
the disobedient and unfaithful.” These 
quotations apparently involve several incon- 
sistencies: 1. That although “ God will not 
acquit the guilty;” and, of consequence, 
that there can be no justification to sinners; 
yet that there is such a thing as “ justifica- 
tion from the guilt of sin.” 2. That justi- 
fication consists of two parts—justification 
from the guilt of sin, and justification from 
the power and pollution of sin; yet that “till 
the heart of man is purged from sin, God 
will not accept of it!” Now, as every part. 
is perfect in itself, the proposition seems ® 
me necessarily to suppose, that there is such 
athing as justification from the guilt of sin 
distinct from, and antecedent to, justifica- 
tion from the power and pollution of sin.— 
The consequence will then be, either that 
it is possible to be justified without being 
accepted of God, or that he does “accept of 
the heart of man” before it is “ purged from 
sin.” 3. Thatalthough God “does not léok 
upon men otherwise than they are,” nor 
will accept the heart of man till it be purg- 
ed from sin; yet that one “ part of justifica- 


death and sufferings_of” another. 4. That 
as there are two parts to justification, so 
there are two powers which operate to its 
production—the one the power of a “ pro- 
pitiatory offering,” which, on condition of 
faith and repentance, “justifies from the 
sins that are past:”” the other the “power 
of Christ’s spirit in the heart,” which “ puri- 
fies and makes us acceptable before God.” 

I am far from asserting that these conse- 
quences are to be considered as William 
Penn's admissions. At the same time, 
cannot help thinking, that, without some 
further explanation than is contained in the 
extracts under notice, they are fairly dedu- 
cible from the premises assumed. The 
terms in which he has laid down his faith, 
are evidently liable to variety of construc- 
| tion; and, if I mistake not, they have been 
frequently misunderstood, and quoted in 
support of doctrines very different from 
those advocated by William Penn. But, a 
few passages from other parts of his writings 
willat once illustrate his views, and remove, 
in great measure, the difficulties which must 
occur froma detached examination of the 
above extracts. . 

In replying to an opponent, who had 
brought forward Rom. iv. 11, W. Penn re- 
marks—* His observation and inference run 
thus, ‘that imputation is a reckoning that to 
any, which they have not from themselves, 
nor actually from another, otherwise it could 
not be grace; therefore it was the righteous- 
|ness of another, not his own.’ This is so 
_ base a perversion and mis-using of the word, 
| that imputation, both in Scripture and com- 
mon discourse, is always taken and used in 
| the contrary sense. Let him produce me 
one scripture that countenanceth this notion.” 
Again: “ Justification is not only taken for 
remission of former sins, and accounting be- 
lievers as if they had never transgressed, 
that is Righteous; but for that regenerate 
and clean state of soul, and that access to, 
and acceptance with God respecting daily 
duty; in which sense, no man nor woman 
ever was or ever will be justified another 
way, than by inward and real righteousness. 
Nor in this sense can any be farther justified 
and accepted, than as they are thus purified 
and regenerated; since it would be to say, 
not only that God upon repentance of for- 


tion,” viz. from the guilt of sin, ts “fer the | 
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mer sins, and belief in his promise, has blot- 
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ted out their imiquities, which may be, 
whilst habitual sin is yet but a working out, 
and not quite overcome; for that is true 
enough: But that God accepts such as are 
purified, sanctified, and regenerated (the 
other sense of justification) while they are 
actually impure, and unregenerated, this we 
abominate, and than which nothing can be 
affirmed more reproachful to, and destruc- 
tive of his eternal holiness.”” Works, vol. 2, 
pp- 280, 281. 

On another occasion, after asserting that 

“ Christ is a mediator and atoner in the con- 

sciences of his people—according to 1 John 

ii. 1, 2,” he proceeds: “ Before I leave this 
particular, I must declare, that we are led 
by the light and spirit of Christ with holy 

reverence to confess unto the blood of Christ 

shed at Jerusalem, as that by which a propi- 

tiation was held forth to the remission of the 
sins that were past, through the forbearance 


brace itas such; and do firmly believe, that 
thereby God declared his great love unto 
the world; for by it, is the consciousness of 
sin declared to be taken away, or remission 
sealed to all that have known true repen- 
tance and faith in his appearance. But be- 
cause of the condition, I mean faith and re- 
pentance, therefore do we exhort all to turn 
their minds to the light and spirit of Christ 
within, that by seeing their conditions, and 
being by the same brought both into true 
contrition and holy confidence in God’s mer- 
cy, they may come to receive the benefit 
thereof; for without that necessary condi- 
tion, it will be impossible to obtain remis- 
sion of sins, though it be so generally pro- 
mulgated thereby. 

“To conclude: as in my answer at large, 
80 here in short I say, justification may be 
taken in a two-fold sense—completely and 
incompletely—or rather thus, complete jus- 
tification hath two parts—the first is, not 
imputing past sins, or accounting a true 
penitent, as righteous, (or clear from the 
guilt of past sin) as if he had never sinned, 
through the remission which God declared 
and sealed up to all such in the blood of his 
son; and thus far righteousness as imputed 
oes, and is the first part, or justification 
begun. The complete, or last part of com- 
plete justification, is the cleansing of the 
eonscience, and regencrating the mind from 


| 


| 
| 
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the nature, power, and in-dwelling of sin, 
by the effectual working of the heavenly 
power of Christ, and bringing into the heart, 
and establishing, his everlasting righteous- 
ness in the room thereof. 

“To the first part belong such scriptures 
as these:—Jsa. liii. 11. ‘ He shall bear their 
iniquities,’—Hebrew yisebbol, septuagint 
pherei, that is, ‘He shall bear away their in- 
iquities,’ as did the scape goat, figuratively 
under the law; or, ‘that God would declare 
his remitting or passing over the sin that 
was past, and that he would be in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not impu- 
ting their trespasses unto them.’ Hom. iii. 
25. 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 


“ Also Rom. iv. 5. ‘But to him that work- 
eth not, but believeth on him that justifieth 


the ungodly, his Faith is counted for righ- 
teousness:’ that is, God acquitteth upon re- 


of God, to all that believed: And we do oaks pentance, and Faith in his promise, such as 


have lived ina course of ungodliness. For 
no present work, how good soever, can jus- 
tify any man from the condemnation which 
is due, for the guilt of sin thatis past. So 
that justifying the ungodly in this place, is 
pardoning the ungodly; and being so par- 
doned, upon faith in the promise of God, is 
accounted for righteousness, or as if the per- 
son pardoned had never sinned; and this 
appears from the 7th and 8th verses, ‘ Bless- 
ed are they whose sins are forgiven, and 
whose iniquities are covered.’ 


“ Again, chap. v. 6. ‘For when we were 
yet without strength, Christ in due time, 


| died for the ungodly;’ and, verse 8, But 
| €God commended his love towards us, in 


that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.’ That is, Christ laid down his life to 
reclaim sinners, and to declare the righte- 
ousness of God for the forgiveness of the 
sin that is past, to all ungodly and sinful men, 
that turn from the evil of their ways by un- 
feigned repentance; it was done in and by 
Christ for all ungodly men, but not to the 
benefit of any without repentance. Not that 
people should go on in sin, but by so recom- 
mending of his love, and sealing such glad 
tidings with his own blood, to allure and en- 
gage them from their present course of sin.” 
1 John iv. 19. 


“¢He first loved us; men must not there- 
fore continue in sin, that grace (that is for- 
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giveness) may’ abound; God forbid.’ 
Wet 

- ©The last considerable place, is in the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, Chap. 5, 
21. ‘For he hath made him sin for us, who 
knew no sin.’ That is, he was made asac- 
rifice for the remitting or passing over of 
the sin that was past, for such as repent and 
believe; that they might be made the right- 
eousness of God; or rather accounted right- 
eous in the sight of God, as if they had never 
committed sin, by not imputing, or oe 
ing the sin that was past. 

“This sense the two foregoing verses 
confirm, to wit: ‘That God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them, and hath 
committed unto them the Word of Recon- 
ciliation. Now then we are ambassadors for 
Christ, as though God did beseech you 
through us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, 
that you would be reconciled to God.’ 
Verse 19, 20, agreeing with Rom. 3, 25, 
* Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith im his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission (or pass- 
ing over) of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God;’ which is neither a ri- 
gid satisfaction for, nora justification from 
sins that are past, present, and to come, but 
an acquitting from or remitting of past sin, 
upon faith and amendment of life, which 
makes up that only imputative rightcous- 
ness, that the scripture holds forth, or we 


ean allow of. 


‘ “The scriptures that belong to the se- 


ond part of this doctrine, which makes up 


complete justification, are such as these: 
* Keep thee far from a false matter, and the 
innocent and rightcous, slay thou not, for I 
will not justify the wicked.’ Exod. 23, 1. 
* Lord who shall abide in thy Tabernacle, 
who shall dwell in thy Holy Hill’? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart.’ 
Psalm 15.1, 2. ‘When a righteous man 
turns away from ‘his righteousness, for his 
iniquity that he has done, shall he die?’ 
Again, ‘When the wicked man turneth 
away from. his wickedness, and doth that 
which is lawful or right, he shall save his 
soul, Ezek. 18. 26,27. ‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 


inte the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 


desth the will of my Father whichis i in Hea- 
ven.” Matt. 7,21. ‘Unless aman be born 
again, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God.’ John 3.3, 5. ‘If ye keep my com. 
mandment, ye shall abide in my love. John, 
15.10, For not the hearers of the law are 
justified, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified.’ Rom. 2.13. ‘If ye live after the 
flesh ye shall die; but if ye through the spi- 
rit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live, for as many as are led by the spirit of 
God are the sons of God. Rom. 18, 13, 14. 
‘ That the offering of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost.’ Rom. 14.16. ‘But this is the will 
of God, even your sanctification. 1 Thes. 4. 
3. ‘Beeause God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctifica- 
tion of the spirit, and belief of the truth. 2 
Thes; 2.13. ‘Was not Abraham our Fa- 
ther justified by works, when he offered 
Isaac his son upon the altar? Ye see then 
how that by works a man is justified, and not 
by faith only. Jam. 2. 22, 24. 

“In all these weighty passages there is 
nothing more clear than that sanctification 
both ushers in, and completes justification. 
First. In that no man can have right to re- 
mission of sins, but upon unfeigned repent- 
ance and true faith begotten in the heart, 
which is as well the beginning of sanctifica- 
tion, as introduction to justification. 2dly. 
That (though we grant as before, at 
large, remission of sins not to be the ef- 
fect or purchase of inward righteousness and 
holiness, it is impossible; but the free love 
and mercy of God, yet) without the holy 
sanctifying or regenerating work of God in 
the heart, by the operation of his eternal 
spirit, whereby to do the will of God, as it 
isin Heaven, it is impossible to have access 
unto God’s Tabernacle and Holy Hill,-much 
less to be justified by him. And indeed, as 
true repentance, which is the beginning of 
the work of sanctification, opens the way 
for the remission of sins that are past, which 
I call the first part of justification; so is re- 
generation or sanctification throughout, in 
body, soul, and spirit, as well the com- 
pleting of justification, as sanctification, 
consequently it is that second part of justi- 
fication; because it is making man just by 
nature, who was before just but by imputa- 
tion; that is, he that was accounted just by 
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pot having sin imputed, through repentance 
and faith in the Jove of God, declared in and 
by Christ, is now inwardly made more just, 
because made holy, as God is holy. Levit. 
90.7. ‘Perfect, as his Heavenly Father is 
perfect.’ Matt. 5. 48. ‘Righteous, even as 
God is righteous,’ 1 John 3. 7, through the 
effectual working of the Holy Ghost. 
“There are two scriptures which prove 
this: 
“The one is, 1 Cor. 1.30. ‘But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification and redemption;’ where the word 
justification is left out, and yet the thing jus- 
tification doubtless included and implied. 


‘The other is, Rom. 8. 20. ‘ Moreover, 

whom he did predestinate, them he also call- 

Oe ed; and whom he called, them he also justi- 

le fied; and whom he justified, them he also 

glorified;’ where sanctification is left out, 

yet without dispute the word justification 
includes it.” Vol. ii. pp. 411, 412. 


Again (vol. 2, p. 523), to an opponent 
who had quoted part of Rom, v. 19, against 
him, W. Penn replies—“ The whole verse 
was thus: ‘For as by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners, so by the 
my obedience of one, shall many be made righ- 

teous;’ which, if the whole chapter be well 
considered, is no more than this; that as 
_ Adam, representative of mankind, (from 
| whence he had that name) was he by whom 
sin entered into the world: se Christ was 
}He, by whose coming and obedience, righ- 
teousness had an entrance to the justifica- 
Htionofmany. In short, the work Christ had 
to do, was two-fold. 1st. To remit, forgive, 
Bor justify from the imputation of sin past, all 
3 ch as truly repented, believed and obeyed 
phim. .And 2dly. By His power and spirit 
a operating in the hearts of such, to destroy 
and remove the very ground and nature of 
2sin, whereby to make an end of sin and 
” finish transgression present and to come; 
that is, the first removes the guilt, the sec- 
"end the cause of it. Now I grant, that his 
a obedience unto death was in order to make 
nen righteous, because it was in the nature 
97°! a sacrifice, by which God testified unto 
world his desire of reconciliation through 
> #Ae¢ remission of the sins that are past, which 
}"* held forth, and came, and was confirm. 


ed by that obedience, even to the death of 


for the unjust, and whilst we were sinners, 


| Christ died: ‘He was made sin,’ that is, ‘to 


take away sin from us,’ (an Hebraism) ‘and 

he justifieth the ungodly,’ that is, ‘remit- 

teth the ungodly upon repentance,’ and 

‘bore our iniquities,’ or bore away our ini- 
quities, that is, ‘by this offering for sin, was 
remission for sins past, declared and affirm- 
ed, and declared unto all, as an universal 
propitiation; for God was in all these suffer- 
ings, shewing forth his love, and reconciling 
the werld unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.’ But still repentance 
was that which brought home the general 
pardon promulgated, in and by that holy 
offering up of his body once for all, unto 

every particular soul. Thus by the obedi- 
ence of that one man, even tothe death of 
the cross, many come to be made righteous, 
that is, ‘ justified from many offences.’ See 
Rom. 5, 6,7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

But if this first part of justification, which is 
remission of sin, be not obtainable by any, 
however general it be in Christ, without re- 
pentance from dead work, which implies 
faith, contrition, and amendment of life, 
how miserably are they out, who bring this 
Scripture we are upon, toe prove that we are 
completely justified (which takes in both 
forgiveness of sin past, and a being inward- 
ly made just through the casting out of sin, 
by the just and holy power and spirit of 
God, appearing in the heart and conscience} 

by Christ’s righteousness, wholly without 
us.” T.H. 

( To be continued._) 
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Corrigenda of No. 15 
Page 225, col. 1, line7 from top, for study. 
read stipport. 
Page 230, col. 1, line 12 from bottom, for 
was read were. 


Page 231, col. 2, line 6 from bottom, omit 
the word that. 


the cross; in which sense the ‘ just suffered . 
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PRIESTORAFT IN THE ORDINANCES. 


To the Editors of the Berean. 


_Thaye read with much satisfaction all the 
numbers of the Berean, and believe ita 
work calculated to open the eyes of profes- 


sors of Christianity, to see many inconsis- 


tencies in their present practices—over 
which it is the interest of a corrupt hireling 
ministry to endeavor to cast a veil, so as to 
eclipse the brightness of Gospel light. 
Ihave lately read some conversation, as 
related by Thomas Story, an eminent min- 
ister of the society of Friends, with the 
Countess of Ranclagh, at Bath,* on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism, the origin of the 
practice of sprinkling, arid some ancient 
eanons in support of it; which were new and 
interesting to me, and may also prove so to 
many of your readers. I have transcribed 
them for insertion in the Berean, if you think 
it calculated to subserve the cause in which 
you are engaged. I have long considered 
the ordinances, so called, as practised by 
many under the Christian name, as one of 
the chief props and supports of an hircling 
priesthood: and so long:as they can persuade 
their hearers of their necessity in order to 
initiate into the church of Christ, and which 


none are permitted to administer but them- 


selves, or those they call regularly ordained; 
they (the priests) become of course necessary 
instruments of salvation. I cannot, however, 
but cherish the hope, that, in this enlight- 
ened country, people are beginning to think 
and act for themselves; and that the in- 
fluence of this class of men is on the wane— 
an event that I believe will conduce to the 
spreading of the Gospel i in its ancient purity, 
and that practical and vital Christianity will 
take the place of forms and relics of papal 
superstition and ignorance. Q. 


Extract from Thomas Story’s Journal. 


**] had some conversation on religious 
subjects with the Countess of Ranclagh, who 
had lodgings at the Friend’s house where I 
was. Speaking upon infant baptism, she 
readily owned they were wrongin it, as prac- 
tising a thing not instituted; and to confirm 
her therein, I produced two old canons. The 
first in the Milevetan Council in Africa, An- 


| 


rey 
no 402, in PERRO “It is our will, that 
all who affirm young children have ever. 
lasting life, which are not baptised, tothe. 
taking away original ‘sin, that they be anath- 
ematized.’ 

The second, in the Serthagenie 
Council, 416, runs thus— 

“We will, that whosoever denieth that 
little children by baptism are not freed from 
perdition, and eternally saved, that they be 
accursed.’ And this was confirmed by 
Pope Innocentius, and Augustine, with sey- 
enty Bishops. These men, from an appre- 
hension that little children are guilty of ori- 
ginal sin, so as to be damned for it, invent. 
ed curses upon such, who did not agree with 
them in this opinion: wherein their lan- 
guage is—‘ It is our will,’ and ‘we will,’ and 
not a word of the will of God; as to be sure (7% 
the divine wisdom was never the author of it. J 

** As to sprinkling instead of baptizing,!1 9% 
observed, it was introduced by Cyprian, 79 
Bishop of Carthage, by the suffrage of the 
people, who from the danger and inconve- 
niency, as he thought, of baptizing the sick, J 
reasoned fo. their being sprinkled with we | 
ter, instead of being baptised; and for sprink- 7 
ling prisoners converted in prison, for want || 
of conveniency of water to baptize them, 
and by degrees they brought it into use for 
sick children—then for all children—intro- 
duced in times of apostacy and blindness, 7 
and continued among the papists till the 7 
time of Protestant Reformation; when it @ 
appearing there was a great mixture of su- 7 
perstitious innovations, as salt, cream, spit 
tle, the sign of the cross, godfathers, kc. 77 
some of them were removed; but in that © E- 
time they could not, or would not, see that | . 
infants are no subjects of baptism, nor a 
sprinkling the mode of it; or that the sign 7 
of the cross therein, with godfathers and 
vows, were not in any institution of Chris, 7 
or practice of the Apostles.” 


—- 


“There are two great extremes [in rel? | 
gion.] Those that suffer their zeal to flame | 
so inordinately, as to burn up all appearar ie 
ces of love and tenderness to those that are 77 
not of the same judgment and interest; Py 


Lend. ed, 1786. which is a most pernicious work of satan, 
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- ¢hat common enemy of mankind, that turns 
the zeal of man upon his fellow creature, that 
eught to be turned against him only, the 
father of wickedness. Nor is this done with- 
out grea. subtlety, for he transforms himself 
into an angelical appearance to compass it. 
It must be all called a zeal for the house of 
God; which if it only ate wp those that had 
it, would be less mischievous to the world. 
But it eats up other folks. It breaks socie- 
ty, violates relation, invades property, robs 
God, and destroys man—a fire of hell, not 
of heaven; for, truly and excellently speak- 
ing, that is tove. This spirit destroys in- 
stead of informing. Christ’s spirit intreats, 
informs, and finally saves both body and soul. 


People tinctured with this religious or 
rather, ‘rreligious venom, are the worse for 
their religion. Their natures are more 
soured, their dispositions more testy; less 
bowels, less humility, a worse neighbor. 
The good Samaritan is of more worth than 
awhole synagogue of them. Reader, be- 
ware of this leaven of the circumcision, the 
Pharisee, the spiteful formalist, that vexed 
Paul every where, and were the great ene- 
mies and sticklers against the truth in pow- 
erand life. Their generation is yet living, 
and sown too much about the world, and 
seem to be the lords of it. But for all their 
wisdom and power, and the fair show they 
make inthe flesh, some after one fashion, 
and some after another, know, reader, that 
great isthe truth, and it shall prevail. The 
Lamb shall have the victory, who isthe Light; 
and in the despised light of the Lamb must 
the nations of them that are saved, walk. 


The other extreme is quite the contrary, 
as all extremes are, but not so hurtful to the 
concerns of this life, though perhaps not 
less pernicious to the inward man, and in 
which satan acts a part for the most part 
out of sight, by which he craftily deceives 
and ensnares some that are simple hearted 
and commendable livers, viz. loving all with- 
out distinction, whatever their persuasions 
may be; and standing loose of all, as to a for- 
mal communion; yet by their latitude are, 
in a sort, of all, and entitle themselves both 
by their indifferency and their love, to an 
interest in them all, and all to an interest 
in them.—True love for mah, springs from 

God’slove toman. They that have tasted 


of God’s goodness, and have had their own 
hearts softened by it, have an extraordinary 
tenderness to mankind. It is a most enga- 
ging virtue. It covers, forgives, excuses, 
conquers all: nothing can stand before it. 
They that have known the power of it, feel 
all people’s infirmities, and sympathise with 
every one’s condition. They hate nothing 
but sin. They love all, can help and serve 
all; but especially the household of faith. 
**But it is speculating this love too far, 
to love all alike. For in nature people do 


love their parents, brethren, husbands, — 


wives, and children better than others. And 
we cannot but love the religious family we 
are of, more, because we fee] them nearer to 
usthan another. It is certain, we ought to 
see and love the good in all, and so far as 
virtue shines in any person, whatever is their 
persuasion, so far there is a loveliness; it is 
comely and of good report. And though 
of a very different apprehension, as to re- 
vealed and traditional points of religion, yet 
they are to be loved; nay; enemies, such as 
are injurious to us in the highest degree. 
But all this is with a grain of salt, wader re- 
striction, and with due bounds. ForI am 
not obliged to turn Jew, Turk, or Indian, 
because I honor their virfue, and love their 
persons, as fellow creatures. Nor am I bound 
to leve an enemy with the same degree of 


| love I have for one that is my friend, bene- 


factor, or relation. 


“To worship God with those, that, though 
sober and upright among men, worship in 
ways my conscience tells me are below, if 
not contrary to the nature of God, his reveal- 
ed will, and my own sense of duty and wor- 
ship, is an extreme that makes all ways of 
worship indifferent, and, in consequence, 
impeaches the dispensations of God, that 
have been ¢o carry men farther, and to leave 
and forget those things that are behind. (Phil. 
iii. 13.) Yea, it causes the offence of the 
cross of God’s day and dispensation to cease, 
especially in trying and suffering times; and 
opens a door toa a dangerous temporizing. 
Paul, according to this doctrine, was much 
in the wrong, that he reproved Peter for his 
complacency with the Jews. (Gal. ii. 11, 
12, 14.) And indeed: our Saviour and his 
apostles will not escape blameless for chang- 
ing that constitution, if it were lawful for 
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ri to continue to note God in the 
Jewish manner. Nor did the primitive 
christians well to be devoured by wild beasts, 
if they might have been permitted to sym- 
bolize with the heathen. For it is certain 
there were many extraordinary Gentiles, 


_ the followers of Plato, Zeno, Seneca, Epic- 


tetus, Plutarch, Marc. Aurelius Antoninus, 
&e. in those times, that have left the just 
fame of virtue to their names, by their so- 
ber lives and rare writings. I may converse 
kindly, but I cannot worship with one I dif- 
fer from, even about that way of worship; 
and if this be a fault, we must impeach our 
Protestant ancestors too. 

** But on the other hand, I must be care- 
ful I suffer not myself to be carried beyond 
bounds in dissent neither. The difference 
must never run so far as to beget a dislike, 
and much less an aversion of spirit to his 
person or conversation that 1 differ from. 
This were sinful, yet, alas! too common, 
and it may be a hard task to conquer, and 
a true mark of discipleship in all that over- 
come it. God Almighty root out and expel 
that make-bait spirit among men; that where 
there is not unity we may exercise true char- 
tty and forbearance, especially where there 
is any sincere appearance of the common 
faith, and the fruits of a fear towards God in 
general. But as God has appeared ‘ at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners,’ since the 
world began, so it was the way of his spirit, 
and method of his providence to gather up 
the sincere minded into one, as so many 
grains form one lump. And therefore the 
apostle to the Corinthians calls the believers 
* one bread,’ unto which as a standard, oth- 


_ers were to be gathered, and upon which, 


as a foundation, (of which Christ the Word 
was the corner stone, ) succeeding believers 
‘were to be built.” 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


From the U. S. [iterary Gazette. 
HYMN OF THE WALDENSES. 
Hear, father, hear thy faint afflicted flock 


Cry to thee, from the desert and the rock; 


While those who seek to slay thy children, 
bold 


= 


Blasphemous under roofs of gold; 
And the broad goodly lands, with a 
airs 


That nurse the fruit and wave the grain, are 
theirs. 


Yet better were this mountain wilderness, 

And this wild life of danger and distress, 

Watchings by night and perilous flight by 
day, 

And meetings in the depths of earth to pray, 

Better, far better, than to kneel with them, 

And pay the impious rite thy laws condema, 


Thou, Lord, dost hold the thunder; the fina 
land 7 

Tosses in billows when it feels thy hand; 

Thou dashest nation against nation, then 

Stillest the angry world to peace again. 

Oh touch their stony hearts who hunt thy 
sons— 

The murderers of our wives and little ones, 


Yet, mighty God, yet shall thy frown look 
forth 

Unveiled, and terribly shall shake the earth. 

Then the foul power of priestly sin, and all 

Its long upheld idolatries, shall fall. 

Thou shalt raise up the trampled and opprest, 

And thy delivered saints shall dwell in rest. 
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